§ 1. — Table of sovmds: 

Labial Dental Labio-dental Palatal Velar Laryngeal 



Stops, voiced 



b d g, 1 



unvoiced P t k • Cf. Not* 

Nasals (voiced) m n fig 

Lateral (voiced) 1 

Trill (voiced) r 

Fricatives, voiced w z v y 

" unvoiced s f b 



Vowels: i, e, e, a, © o, u. 

NOTE. The laryngeal or glottal stop (also called 'hamza') occurs in Ibanag 
only as a substitute of final p, t, or k of other Phil, languages. Ins- 
tead of representing it, as usually done by this Seminary, by a grave 
accent on the preceding vowel, we follow here Conant's once estab- 
lished precedence, and use for it a small p, t, or k raised above the 
line. Spanish authors used the ordinary letters on .the line but de- 
tached by a hyphen. 
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§- 2.— Description of sounds : 

Consonants: 

Voiced stops: Their articulation is, as a rule, similar to that 
of the corresponding English sounds tho with exception 
of a special case to be noted hereunder: 

b in balot, answer; 2&&d',>*ispicion; dob, law, command; 

d in dwa, two; ddddim, grief; gaged, execrate ; 

g with the articulation as in English 'go, beget', occurs 
in Ibanag only t in initial *yid medial position; e. g. go- 
wang, space under the house ; egga, there is ; 

* is a sound we can only describe as being intermediate 
between g and k. Our authority (mentioned in the 
introduction) believed to note in it some voice. It is of 
exclusively final occurence as, for instance, in the word 
generally written Ibandg, but actually pronounced Iba- 
nan. 

Unvoiced stops : p, t, k occur only in initial and medial posi- 
tion where they have a somewhat less energetic articulation 
than in English ; e. g. pigd, how much ; mapid, good ; tolay, 
person, people; patdy, death; kagi, word; dakay, bad. 

The laryngeal stop occurs in Ibanag only in final po- 
sition ; it is here audible less by itself than by the abrupt 
pronunciation it imparts to the preceding vowel. For its 
graphic representation see note to the table of sounds. 

Nasals are not notably different from' the corresponding 
sounds in English : 

m in matd, eye; amd, father; immarnok, peace; ddddim, 
sorrow ; 

n in nonot, thought; 9nnung y office, obligation; toman, 
only; 

ng in ngem, but; vungd, fruit; bdttdng grass-land; ng, 
being simply a nasal, has never the pronunciation of 
English ng in 'finger*. , 

Liquids are clearly distinguished : 
I in bppat, dew; dllok, symphathy, pity; dawdl, poverty; 
r is supradental; e. g. marenu, clean; it does not occur 
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"in inraal position and is rare finally: makanongkor, 
what produces a rough scratching sound. 

Fricatives, voiced: 

w as in English 'water' ; e. g. watay, axe ; atawa, spouse ; 
taw, here; 

z as in English 'zeal'^. g. zitd, south, upstream; bazzit, 
small; it is not found in final position; 

v as in English 'vain' ; Conant ("F and V", pp. 137-138) 
states / and v to be in Ibg. pure labials. In Tuguegarao 
they are pronounced as labiodentals; v is found only 
in initial and medial, position; e. g. vuling, blind; ddv- 
vun, earth ; 

y in yaya, he, she; yoye, this; ayat, love; tolay, person, 
people. 

Fricatives, unvoiced: 

s as in English 'sear ; e. g. san, belly ; sit, thorn, issi, su- 
gar; suUa, cigar; not found in final position. 

/ as in English 'find', is a labiodental as stated above un- 
der v; e. g. funu, consume, finish; uffun, help. No ins- 
tance of final / exists ; 

h occurs only in a few exclamations as ha?, what?; /i3f, 
is that so? 

Gemination of consonants: 

Geminated (that is, double) consonants in intervocalic 
position are a characteristic feature of Ibanag phono- 
logy. We can judge them only by ear, and compare them 
to such as occur in English 'bookcase, illegal, immoral', 
that is, they are consonants of such length as to give 
the muscular effort of articulation — thru a diminution 
first and a following renewed impulse — time for mark- 
ing a break in the continuity of the sound, a break that 
constitutes the gemination of the latter (cf. Sweet, Pri- 
mer of Phonetics, § 157). This description holds good 
also for cases of gemination arisen thru assimilation of 
adjacent dissimilar consonants. 

Vowels 

a equals that in English 'father'; it occurs long as the 

2 
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f irstj short as the second vowel of the word awan, there 
is not, nothing ; 

9 the indistinct vowel (or 'pepet') is of frequent occur- 
rence, and may be described as an obscure or dull a; 
e. g. dapdn, mat; dkkdn, other, different. Neither the 
Spanish authors nor Conant use a distinct symbol for 
this sound but write it ^s a, altho it is sufficiently dis- 
tinct in pronunciation t^fnerit here a special sign (cf. 
§ 8); Cuevas calls it an "a oscura que se inclina al ■ 
sonido de e, aunque tambien obscura". 

e is an open e soiyid similar to the vowel in Engl, 'there' ; 
e. g. pdot fondness, frankness; dznu, oil; pet, bitterness 
(cf. §3-b,'§ 11); 

e is a close e sound similar to e in Engl, 'them' ; e. g. egga, 
there is ; addet, until ; 

i is short in illok, thread; bibiy , lip; long in pila, clay, ' 

loam; Idbbi, pouting mouth; 

Note, e and i are always clearly distinguished 

one from the other. { 

o is a quite open o sound occurring long in tolay, person, 
people; short in ollu, what is first; as final sound it 
occurs only in loanwords from Spanish. 

u is long in lupot, sterile; bagit, new; short in ulot, blan- 
ket; ddvvim, earth. 

Note. As in the case of e and f, no fluctuation 
exists between u and o. 

The abruptness of pronunciation of vowels, especially if 
stressed, as produced by a following glottal stop has 
already been mentioned. 

Accentuation. As a rule we indicate, by an acute accent, 
only a stress on the ultima, giving it for the rest as 
understood that the weight of the voice falls, thru dura- 
tion, on the penult. In cases, however, where a change 
in the form of a word makes either the shifting or else 
the continuance of that weight of special interest we 
have used the acute accent to mark such emphasis also 
on the penult. 
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